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THE FRANCO-SOVIET PACT OF MUTUAL ASSISTANCE. 


by a French observer to the terms of the Pact of Mutual 

Assistance signed by the French and Soviet Governments 
on May 2, and a reference to the text would certainly seem to 
substantiate this estimate. The pitfalls which had to be avoided 
in drafting it, the allowances made here, and the need for satisfying 
claims there, presented the two parties to the agreement with a 
truly formidable task, and it is not surprising that some delay 
occurred before the final wording of each clause could be agreed 
upon. In the end, however, a text was produced which provides 
a very interesting study of what may be achieved in respect of 
collective action for defence in a form which constitutes a threat 
to no one, is open to the adherence of everyone, and is at the same 
time in full accord with all existing international obligations and 
commitments, and within the framework of the League.’ 


[ts artisans had so many considerations to bear in mind that 
they must have gained experience of enormous value in the difficult 
business of ‘‘ organizing ’’ peace—experience which may provide 
useful guidance for the drafting of wider schemes. From the 
French side, for example,’every precaution had to be taken to 
avoid giving offence to Poland; the agreement had to be of a 
sufficiently “‘ positive ’’ character to form an answer to the German 
denunciation of the Versailles Treaty, and at the same time act 
as an inducement to Germany to adhere to a collective pact. It 
had to be strictly and exclusively defensive in character; it had 
to be within the framework of the League Covenant, and also open 
to adherence by Powers not members of the League, and “ worth 
while ’’ such adherence ; finally, it had to be in harmony with all 
existing international commitments of France, and particularly 
with Locarno. 

All these requirements may be regarded as being met in the 
text, though it is true that the attitude of Poland is critical of some 
of its implications, and Germany is somewhat suspicious.* The 
authors of the Pact may also take credit for a further achievement ; 
they have closed the “ gap”’ in the Covenant, in Paragraph 7 of 
Article 15, by which States’ members are released from all obliga- 
tion and free to act as they like in the event of the Council failing 
to achieve unanimity. It is true that this closing of the gap is not 
altogether complete—it is not automatic, because each party must 
presumably remain the judge as to whether the other party, if 
attacked, is the victim of unprovoked aggression ;* but until a 


(1) An outline of the terms of the Pact will be found in the Chronology, 
page 12. 

(2) For the reasons for German distrust, see 
particularly under date May 12. 

(3) It is understood that France insisted on this: 


N SUPREME example of juridical skill is the description given 





the Chronology, Germany, 
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watertight definition of aggression has been agreed upon and 
accepted by all the Powers of Europe such a “loophole” must 
always remain in any treaty or pact concluded between them, 
From one aspect—and this an important one—the Pact may be 
said to bear the form of an arrangement for implementing the 
League Covenant as between two States’ menbers. How this 
would be done will be seen from the text, which it may be useful 
to examine here. 

To begin with the Preamble, this explains that what actuated 
the parties was the desire to consolidate peace by enforcing more 
completely the strict application of the provisions of the League 
Covenant, and says they were “ determined to devote their efforts 
to the preparation and conclusion of a European agreement ”’ for 
the purpose of maintaining the national security and territorial 
integrity of States, and “ in the meantime to promote to the best 
of their ability the efficient working of the provisions of the 
Covenant.” 

The main points in each of the Articles are set out elsewhere, 
and here it is proposed merely to draw attention to the mor 
significant passages. 

Provision is first of all made for immediate consultation as to 
the measures to be taken to enforce Article 10 of the Covenant, in 
the event of either party being “threatened, or in danger o! 
aggression on the part of any European State.” 

Article 2 of the Pact is the one dealing with the “ gap ”’ in the 
Covenant, and it provides that in the event of either party “ under 
the circumstances specified in Article 15, section 7 of the Covenant, 
being subjected to unprovoked aggression on the part of any 
European State” the other shall immediately come to its aid and 
assistance. Here it is only necessary to note that the aggression 
must be unprovoked, and must come from a European State. 

The arrangement then follows for implementing Article 16 o! 
the Covenant, each party undertaking immediately to lend its 
‘aid and assistance’’ to the other in the event of aggression 
(always unprovoked and ‘“‘ European”) on the ground that, by 
Article 16, any member of the League having recourse to wat 
contrary to the pledges given in Articles 12, 13 or 15 is, ipso facto, 
considered as having committed an act of war against all the other 
members. The same obligation is assumed in the event of aggres- 
sion by a non-member State ; that is, in application of Article 17 
(sections I and 3). 

Two important points are made in the next Article. First 
that, these undertakings being consonant with the obligations 
the parties as members of the League, nothing in the Pact shall 
be interpreted as restricting the duty of the League to act to safe- 
guard peace; and secondly, that it shall not be interpreted as 
restricting the obligations of the parties as League members. 


(1) The italics are ours. 
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In order to make the implementing of Article 16 of the Covenant 
the more sure, however, a Protocol has been appended to the Pact 
which lays it down that both parties shall comply immediately 
with the League Council’s recommendations as soon as they are 
issued, that they shall take joint action to obtain that these recom- 
mendations shall be issued with all possible speed, and that if, in 
spite of this, no recommendations are issued, or the Council fails 
to reach a unanimous decision, the obligation of mutual assistance 
shall apply none the less. 

At the same time the express reservation is made that neither 
party shall be obliged to carry out the provisions of the Pact in 
any way which might expose it to sanctions of an international 
character ; in other words, France will be in no danger of violating 
the Locarno Treaty, since she has the right to withhold action 
even in fulfilment of her evident obligations under the Pact should 
such action place her in the position of being the guilty party 
according to the terms of Locarno. 

A further point, that both Governments hope that the Pact 
may provide the first step in a wider system of mutual assistance, 
is made by paragraph 3 of the Protocol. This refers to the feeling 
of both Governments as to the desirability of concluding regional 
agreements aiming at the organization of security and “ liable to 
embody additional pledges of mutual assistance,’’ and lays it down 
that they accordingly leave it open to each other to become parties, 
by mutual consent, to like agreements in any form that may seem 
appropriate, “‘ the obligations under such several agreements to 
take the place of those resulting from this treaty.” 

It is pointed out that the original object of the negotiations 
was to make possible the completion of a security agreement 
including all the countries of North-Eastern Europe’ and Czecho- 
slovakia, generally known as the Eastern Pact. Besides this 
agreement there was to have been a Treaty of Assistance between 
France, Germany and the U.S.S.R., under which each of them 
would be pledged to come to the assistance of any one of them if 
attacked by one of the three. The two Governments now state 
that they still regard such agreements as desirable, and add 
that though circumstances have not yet permitted their conclusion, 
it remains a fact, nevertheless, that the undertakings set forth in 
the Pact “should be understood to come into play only within 
the limits contemplated in the tripartite agreement previously 
projected.’’? 

Finally, a reference is made to the Pact of Non-Aggression 
concluded between France and the Soviet Union on November 29, 
1932. It is called to mind that this instrument has already 
imposed upon the two countries the obligation of remaining strictly 
neutral in the event of either of them being attacked by any third 


(1) That is, the U.S.S.R., Germany, Poland and the three Baltic States. 
(2) The meaning of this is, presumably, that the door is left open for the 
third member of the tripartite agreement to come in whenever she wishes to do so. 
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party not referred to in the tripartite agreement, and includes , 
declaration by each party that it is ‘‘ bound by no agreement oj 
assistance which is inconsistent with this undertaking.’’' 

From the above details it will be seen that one of the principal 
concerns of the artisans of the Pact was to ensure that whatever 
likelihood there might be of either France or the U.S.S.R. taking 
action in aid of the other there should be no possibility whatever 
of either country finding itself in the position of having to violate 
previous engagements by doing so. This is particularly the case 
in respect of the Treaty of Locarno, as to which France was, very 
naturally, determined not to run any risk of finding herself obliged 
to attack Germany—in order to come to the assistance of the 
Soviet Union—and so bringing Locarno into operation which, in 
such a case, might involve British and Italian support for Germany. 
Any possible action against Germany must, then, not be unpro- 
voked or have the character of flagrant aggression ; in other words, 
it must be only in accordance with the letter and spirit of the 
League Covenant ; and it is interesting to notice that the point 
was taken up by more than one speaker in the House of Commons 
debate on May 2 last as to the position of Great Britain in the event 
of the Franco-Soviet Pact coming into operation owing to a conflict 
between Russia and Germany. 

Sir John Simon then pointed out that if the assistance given 
by France to Russia (by attacking Germany) was given in virtue 
of certain stipulations of the League Covenant, Article 16 and 
Article 15, paragraph 7, Germany would have no claim on Great 
Britain for assistance* under Locarno. At the time of speaking the 
Foreign Secretary had not got the text of the Franco-Soviet Pact 
before him, but he said that he made that declaration on the 
assumption that all its provisions were subordinate to the opera- 
tion of the Locarno Treaty, an assumption which was correct. As 
he pointed out, Articles 15 and 16 of the Covenant are referred to 
in the Locarno Treaty, and as the new Pact is subordinate to that 
Treaty “it follows,’’ he said, “‘ that British obligations will not 
be increased any more than they were increased under the Locarno 
Treaty or by the treaties of mutual assistance which France 
concluded at the same time with Poland and Czechoslovakia.’ 

From the Soviet point of view the Pact has brought the Govern- 
ment no new responsibilities except of a distinctly remote kind— 





(1) This reminder that the 1932 treaty is still in force may have been inserted 
to cover an eventuality in which, if Poland were the aggressor against Russia, the 
latter could claim only neutrality (not assistance) from France. 

(2) The main points in Sir John Simon’s statement will be found in th 
Chronology, page 21. 

(3) It will be seen from Article 2 of the Locarno Treaty that France and German) 
are released from the obligation not to attack each other, and are free to take action, 
in the event of the League Council failing to reach a unanimous decision, provided 
that the action is directed against a State which was the first to attack. Wey, 
therefore, Russia to attack Germany, she would forfeit all claim on French support, 
while if Germany attacked Russia, the latter would appeal to the League. 
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unless it is believed that there is a likelihood of France being the 
victim of unprovoked attack. The fact that it is the first treaty 
of assistance concluded with a Western Power constitutes a success 
for Soviet foreign policy,’ while from the point of view of the par- 
ticular implications of its terms the Soviet Government stands 
to gain, probably, much more than it loses if the probabilities of 
international complications are considered. For example, were 
Poland and Germany together to attack Russia, France would be 
obliged to come to Russia’s assistance despite her alliance with 
Poland, and though such an eventuality may be regarded as 
unlikely, it is probably true that the Polish hatred of the Soviet 
Union is only equalled by the German, and if there is any truth 
in the reports of German-Polish designs upon the Ukraine and the 
Baltic States the Soviet Government has certainly scored a valuable 
political success by the conclusion of the Pact. 

In Poland some concern has been felt as to how the new French 
commitments will fit in with the conditions of the Franco-Polish 
alliance. The dislike of the U.S.S.R. has naturally had its e ffect 
on the attitude taken up towards French policy in negotiating the 
Pact, and the prospect that under its terms Poland might possibly 
find herself acting jointly with Russia against Germany, should 
Germany attack France, has not made opinion in Warsaw any less 
critical. A Russo-Polish coalition is very definitely not wanted 
in Poland, and in addition to this the fact that the Franco-Polish 
alliance would count for nothing were Poland to be involved (with 
or without Germany) in aggression against the U.S.S.R. also 
constitutes an unsatisfactory element in the new agreement. 

As to the French attitude, this has probably been influenced as 
much by the desire to forestall any possibility of a return 
to the policy of the Rapallo Treaty and of military collabor- 
ation between Germany and the Soviets as by a belief in the 
efficacy of the latter’s assistance in the event of trouble. In Paris 
it is considered that the main aim of the Soviet Government is to 
avoid war, and that the Pact has been dictated by fear. This 
being so, France by the agreement does not expose herself to being 
involved in the results of any ‘‘ diplomatic imprudences "’ and it 
is felt that, on the contrary, the Soviets will do everything to avoid 
a conflict with Germany. In any case, the fact that they have no 
common frontier reduces the risk of war between them. 

On the other hand, there are no illusions in France as to the 
efficacy of Soviet military assistance. The Red Army is believed 
to be far less valuable as an ally than is sometimes claimed, in view 
of the condition of the Soviet transport system, the size of the 
country, and the difficulty it must have of reaching Germany.’ 

(t) A similar pact with Czechoslovakia is in preparation. 

(2) The Polish Government has always maintained that on no consideration 
could it contemplate allowing a passage to Soviet troops through Poland. Rumania, 


mf other hand, has recently intimated that there would be no radical objection 
o this, 
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German objections to the Pact have already been referred to, but 
it may be remarked that many of the arguments put forward jp 
support of the accusation that it amounts to a military alliance 
in disguise—also that it will tend to make Locarno subordinate 
to its operation—would seem to result from a hasty reading oj 
the texts both of Locarno and of the Franco-Soviet Pact, though 
there is, perhaps, some reason to call attention to the situation 
that might arise if a failure to reach unanimity in the League 
Council in establishing an aggression were brought about by France 
or the Soviet Union, as members of the Council.* In any case, 
however, France would remain bound by the provisions of Locarno 
and it is here that Article 2 of that Treaty (sub-section 3) would 
come into operation. By this France—and Germany—are afforded 
freedom of action in the event of the Council failing to reach a 
unanimous decision, provided that such action is directed against 
the State which was the first to attack ; in other words, the kernel 
of the problem is still the question of the definition of aggression. 
H. L. 


Other arguments 





(1) Vide semi-official comment in Berlin on May 11. 


adduced against the Pact will be found in the Chronology under Germany on 
May 3, 5, 7, 8 and 12. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 
L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated April 13, 1935. 





The rearmament of Germany and its effects. 

(1) Abrogation of the military clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. Law 
re-establishing conscription. Proclamation to the German people 
March 16, 1935. 

(2) The reactions of England, France and Italy. The British Note of 
March 18. The French Government’s protest, dated March 21 
and the Reply of Baron von Neurath. The Italian Note o' 
March 21, and the Reply of Baron von Neurath. Declaration oi 
M. Flandin in the Senate on March 20. The French appeal to the 
League Council. 

(3) The British journeys in search of information. Anglo-French-Italias 
consultation in Paris (Communiqué of March 23). The Anglo- 
German conversations in Berlin (Communiqué of March 27) 
Extract from M. Litvinoff’s speech of March 28. The Anglo- 
Soviet conversations (Communiqué of March 31). The Anglo- 
Polish conversations (Communiqué of April 3). Sir John Simon's 
statement in Parliament on April 9, 1935. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated April 27, 1935. 
The Economic and Social Policy of President Roosevelt. (1) 
The National Industrial Recovery Act, dated June 16, 1933. (Full text). 
List of Legislative Acts passed in 1933. 
L' Europe Nouvelle, dated May 11, 1935. 
The Economic and Social Policy of President Roosevelt. (2) 

(1) Measures regarding agriculture. Law on the re-establishment © 
equilibrium in agriculture, and emergency law on agriculturd 
mortgages. 

(2) The campaign against unemployment. Law of March 31, 1933 © 
deal with unemployment by the provision of productive publi 
works, etc. Law of June 6, 1933 on the national employme® 
service. 

(3) The institution of industrial codes. Agreement regarding the ™ 
employment of unemployed workers, approved by the Presiden 


on July 20, 1933. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


May 2nd.—The Government addressed a Note to the Italian 
Government suggesting that each should make an early announcement 
of its nominees for the Commission of Conciliation agreed to on 
April 23rd. It insisted, however, that a prior agreement should be 
reached that the terms of reference should include, primarily, an in- 
terpretation of the treaties dealing with the frontier line. (Italy’s 
attitude that the Commission should be limited to defining responsibility 
for the Wal Wal affair was regarded as an attempt to exclude the real 
issue). 
May 6th.—Semi-official statement issued in Rome and report re 
incident near the frontier. (See Italy). 

May 7th.—Mobilization of further Italian divisions and statement 
by the Colonial Under-Secretary of State. (See Jtaly). 

' May oth.—Reports to Italian Senate and Chamber on conditions 
in Abyssinia. (See Italy). 

In an interview to the British press the Emperor said that if Italy 
continued her war preparations he would order a general mobilization 
but added that he had not yet changed his policy of seeking a settle- 
ment by means of arbitration. 

“ Ethiopia,” he said, ‘* will never accept a state of unofficial war, 
as was the case when Japan carried out her operations in Manchuria. 
We will immediately resist.” 

May 1oth.—The Government addressed a Note to the Italian 
Government protesting against the statements of the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies in the Chamber on May 7th. 

The Note repudiated the allegation that the Government had 
failed to execute the Treaty of 1928; it was the Italian failure to do 
so that compelled it to appeal to the League. It also repudiated the 
allegation that the inhabitants of certain provinces were treated 
barbarously. 

The fact that the Assab-Dessié road had not been constructed was 
due merely to lack of agreement between the technical experts. 

A second communiqué protested against statements by Italian 
politicians justifying territorial aims on civilizing grounds. Contrary 
to Italian pretensions, there was no Ethiopean problem, and if there 
were, its solution was not the business of Italy, especially by forceful 
means, 

The menace to the Italian colonies and mobilization of the 
Ethiopean army were fables designed to make the world believe the 
Italian preparations were defensive. 

May 13th.—New Note to the League re Italian actions. (See 
League of Nations). 

Communication from Italian Government. (See Italy). 

May 14th.—Signor Mussolini’s speech on Italo-Abyssinian relations. 
(See Italy). 

Argentine. 

May oth.—The Foreign Minister held a meeting with the Ministers 
of Brazil, Chile, Peru and the U.S.A. at which it was decided to form 
a mediating group to exercise conciliation in the Chaco conflict. The 
sroup was to include also a representative of Uruguay. 
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Austria. 

May 1st.—May Day passed off without serious incident by; 
some 500 people were reported to have been detained in Vienna fo; 
examination. Some Austrian Nazis were taken into custody on thy 
German frontier. 

Under an amnesty signed by President Miklas 595 prisoners or 
people under examination were pardoned and released. 

May 2nd.—The Vienna Echo stated that the Nazi “ Directorate 
for Austria ”’ had been re-established in Munich. 

May 3rd.—The Foreign Minister informed the press that it had 
always been clear to him, and to Dr. Dollfuss, that Amschluss spelt 
death to Austria, her old culture, and the nation. Austria, the bridge. 
head against German imperialism, pan-Germanism and the new paganism 
would, if she lost her independence, have had to become the centre of 
irredenta for all European States. She would have been assigned the 
task of revolutionizing the German minorities, in the Nazi sense, in all 
the neighbouring countries. 

May 7th.—The Treasurer of the Monarchists’ League was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for carrying on agitation among members 
in the interests of the Nazi Party. Several other officials were retired 
or suspended. 

A number of Nazi agitators were stated to have been attempting 
to join the League recently. 

May 8th.—The Chancellor left Vienna for Italy. 

May 11th.—Conversations in Florence with Signor Mussolini and 
issue of communiqué. (See Italy). 


May 14th.—It was learnt that the Heimwehr had decided to 
establish a flying corps, under the command of Prince Starhemberg. 


May 13th.—The Prime Minister in a speech to the Foreign Press 
Union said there had been an enormous return of capital to the country 
since the devaluation of the belga. Belgium was being regarded as 
a market of refuge, and the monetary problem now ceased to exist. 
Money had come back to the banks and within the country the rise 
of prices had proceeded slowly in accordance with the wishes of th 
Government. 


Bolivia. 

May 7th.—The Army announced the capture of six forts on the 
South bank of the Parapiti, and it was reported that recent reve.ses 
suffered by the Paraguayans had shown it to be impossible for them to 
advance further unless they captured Villa Montes. The Bolivian forces 
were stated to be confident of holding that place. 


Brazil. . 
May 2nd.—The Government’s reply to the request that Brazil 
should co-operate in the negotiations to end the Chaco war was com- 
municated to the British, French and Italian Governments. It expressed 
willingness to unite in a common effort to bring about permanent 
peace in South America and to ensure a just solution of the conflict. 
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May 14th.—The report of the League Financial Committee on 
the Government’s economic policy was published (in Geneva) and 
showed that the nine months’ Budget of 1934 produced a deficit of 
250 million levas, but said the true deficit was much larger. 

The Budget for 1935 balanced at 7,149,900,000 levas, but the 
estimates of receipts were very optimistic, and the Committee con- 
sidered a reduction of expenditure to be absolutely essential. | Reform 
of the budgetary system was urged, as owing to its complications 
neither the Government nor the Gommittee could obtain from the 
figures any complete picture of the true position. 

Canada. 

May 1st.—The Acting Prime Minister informed the press that 
President Roosevelt’s frank and friendly declaration regarding the 
frontier made it unnecessary to discuss questions raised by the publica- 
tion of the individual opinions of certain witnesses before the Military 
Affairs Committee in Washington. 

He felt that no one in Canada believed that the U.S. Government 
had any intention of departing from the attitude described as “ the 
policy of the good neighbour.” 

Representations by Japanese Government ve anti-dumping duty. 
See Japan). 

May 6th.—The Government accepted the invitation to join the 
League Committee set up to propose measures to render the Covenant 
more effective in the organization of collective security, but informed 
the Secretary-General at the same time that their participation did 
not imply acceptance of the view that under the Covenant repudiation 
of international obligations without recourse to war called for the 
application of sanctions by League members. 

The Government considered that any proposals for the application 
of sanctions should be considered in the Committee on their merits. 


China. , 
May 2nd.—Communists were reported to have entered Suntien, 
itty miles north of Yunnanfu. 

News reached Peking that Mr. Parsons, who had been residing 
there for some time, had been detained by the police at Ansi, in North- 
West Kansu, on a charge of petty theft. 

May 3rd.—According to Hong-kong reports the Communists were 
retreating from Yunnan and trying to cross the Yangtze into Szechwan. 
(hey were stated to have captured Hweilichow in Southern Szechwan. 

Government troops occupied Yilung, Pingvi and Yanglin. 

_May 6th.—An agreement with the French Government was signed 

in Nanking for regulating trade between China and French Indo-China. 

_ May 1oth.—Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Yunnanfu and was enter- 

tained at a function at which the speakers referred to closer relationship 
with Nanking and provincial loyalty towards the Central Government. 

May 12th.—Reports reaching Hong-kong confirmed the discovery 
of a plot to seize South China for an unnamed group, engineered by 
4 secret organization called the ‘* Taitung Salvation Army.” 

May 13th.—The Minister of Finance, in a report covering two 
years ending June 30th, 1934, said an acute monetary situation 
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obtained, and attributed the depression chiefly to reduced wor 
purchasing power and the rise in the value of Chinese currency. 

Military expenditure was the chief obstacle to stability, being 
$321 million in 1933 and $373 million in 1934. 

The imposition of a flexible silver export duty was intended, he 
said, to check the drain of silver following the passage of the US, 
Silver Purchase Act, and also to prevent the exchange rising out of 
line with the general level of world commodity prices. 


Czechoslovakia. ° 
May tst.—It was definitely established by the Ministry of the 
Interior that Lampersberger had been seized on Czechoslovak territory. 
May oth.—It was understood that the Government had instructed 
the Minister in Berlin to protest against the kidnapping of Lampers. 
berger and to demand his release and the punishment of all those 
responsible. 


Danzig Free City. 

May 2nd.—The gulden was devalued by 42.37 per cent. of its old 
gold parity. The new gold parity was 5.924, bringing the gulden on 
a parity with the Polish zloty. 

May 8th.—A decree was issued providing that all printed political 
matter should be submitted to the police at least an hour before 
publication. 

May r1th.—It was learnt that the German Nationalists had 
lodged a petition to the High Court to declare the elections void on 
constitutional grounds. 

May 2nd.—A decree was issued repudiating the obligation of the 
Government to pay in gold and legalizing payments in paper currency 
for all private debts. 

May 11th.—The King accepted the resignation of Ahmed Pasha 
Ziwar, the Head of His Majesty’s Private Cabinet. 


France. 
May 2nd.—The Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance was 


signed in Paris. It contained five Articles and a protocol, and, accor: 
ing to an official statement, “ the engagements which it specifies ar 
based on Articles 10, 15 and 16 of the Covenant. They involve the 
obligation for both parties to consult together in case of a danger ol 
aggression or to give each other mutual assistance in case of ul 
provoked aggression. They are, therefore, intended to ensure thi 
efficacy of the provisions of the League Covenant and of the recom 
mendations which it will be the function of the League Council to make. 

“* These obligations, which are calculated to maintain peace 0 
Europe and are assumed in full conformity with the previous engage: 
ments of the two Governments, do not in any way exclude their right 
to take part by mutual consent in a regional agreement, of which the 
conclusion is still to be desired.” 

May 3rd.—The Pact was published. The preamble said the tw° 
countries were impelled by the desire to consolidate peace by enforcing 
more completely the strict application of the provision of the League 
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Covenant intended to maintain the national security, territorial integrity, 
and political independence of States. 

Article 1 stated that in the event of either country “* being threat- 
ened with, or in danger of, aggression on the part of any European 
State” they undertook “ mutually to proceed to an immediate con- 
sultation as regards the measures to be taken for the enforcement of 
the provisions of Article 10 of the League Covenant.” 

Article 2 provided that the two countries should immediately 
come to each other’s assistance if either, “ under the circumstances 
specified in Article 15, section 7 of the League Covenant ” were sub- 
iected to an unprovoked aggression on the part of any European 
state. 
Article 3 stated that as under Article 16 of the Covenant any 
member of the League having recourse to war contrary to the pledges 
given in Articles 12, 13 or 15 was tpso facto considered as having com- 
mitted an act of war against all the other members, the two countries 
agreed, in the event of one of them being subjected, under these con- 
ditions, to an unprovoked aggression by a European State 
“immediately to lend each other aid and assistance in application of 
\rticle 16 of the Covenant.” 

The same obligation was assumed in the event of either being 
subjected to aggression by a European State in the circumstances 
specified in Article 17, sections 1 and 3 of the Covenant. 

Article 4 stipulated that nothing in the Treaty should be interpreted 
as restricting the duty of the League to take the proper measures 
eficiently to safeguard the peace of the world, or as restricting the 
obligations laid upon the members of the League. 

Article 5 provided for ratification and registration at the League 
Secretariat. The Treaty was to remain in force for five years, and if 
not denounced by either party with a year’s notice before the expiry 
date, was to remain in force indefinitely. 

An explanatory protocol attached explained that Article 3 obliged 
each party immediately to come to the aid of the other by immediately 
complying with the recommendations of the League Council as soon 
as these were issued under Article 16 of the Covenant. 

Also that both parties would take joint action to obtain that the 
Council should issue their recommendations with all speed, and that 
should it, nevertheless, issue no recommendation or fail to reach a 
unanimous decision, the obligation of assistance should apply none 
the less. The undertakings of assistance applied, however, only in 
case of aggression against either of the parties’ own territory. 

It was also laid down that the provisions of the Treaty should not 
be carried out in any way which, being inconsistent with obligations 
of other treaties undertaken by either of the parties, might expose 
one of them to sanctions of an international character. 

Further, the two Governments left it open to each other to become 
parties by mutual consent to like agreements in any form that might 
seem appropriate, the obligations under such several agreements to 
take the place of those resulting from the present Treaty. 

It was placed on record that the negotiations which resulted in 
the Treaty had been primarily entered upon to complete a security 
agreement comprising all the countries of North-Eastern Europe, and 
Czechoslovakia, Besides it, there was to have been concluded a treaty 
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of assistance between the U.S.S.R., France, and Germany, under which 
each of them would have been pledged to assist any of them subjected 
to aggression by one of those three States. 

Although circumstances had not so far permitted the conclusion 
of those agreements, which the two parties still looked upon as desirable 
it remained a fact that the undertakings set forth in the present Treaty 
should be understood to come into play only within the limits cop. 
templated in the tripartite agreement previously projected. 

Finally, it was called to mind that, under the Franco-Soviet Pac; 
of November 29th, 1932, in the event of either of the parties being 
attacked by one or several third European Powers not referred to jn 
the projected tripartite agreement, the other contracting party would 
have to refrain from extending any aid, direct or indirect, to the 
aggressor or aggressors, each party, moreover, declaring itself to be 
bound by no agreement of assistance which was inconsistent with that 
undertaking. 

M. Laval received M. Titulescu. 

May 5th.—The Municipal Elections were held throughout the 
country. 

May gth.—The Minister of Air left for Italy at the head of an 
air mission to discuss technical, commercial and military questions. 

A German aeroplane landed on the French side of the frontier 
near Wissenburg and the pilot and his machine were detained. 

May ioth.—M. Laval in Warsaw. (See Poland). 

May 11th.—Conclusion of Warsaw conversations and issue of 
communiqué. (See Poland). 

The Quai d’Orsay received a visit from the British Ambassador, 
with whom the Italo-Abyssinian dispute was discussed. 

May 13th.—The results of the municipal elections showed little 
change, though the Communists made some gains, especially in the 
suburbs of Paris. In Paris itself the National majority on the Municipal 
Council lost only one seat. 

In the whole country, in 855 constituencies of more than 5,000 
inhabitants, the only net gains went to the Communists, who won 
43 seats, largely owing to their tactics of making common cause with 
Socialist allies, instead of opposing all other parties, as hitherto. 

M. Laval in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 


May 1st.—Speaking at a compulsory parade of over a million 
workpeople in Berlin Herr Hitler said that May Day, once the German 
festival of Spring, had been the day of class division, but was now 
again the day of the Spring of the nation. 

A great epoch had dawned for Germany, and this brought great 
tasks entrusted to few generations in the course of history. Germany 
had been weak and divided, and all principles had been overthrown 
but the Western lands must not decline, (a reference to Spengler’s book 
they must rise afresh. 

It was the misfortune of mankind that its leaders forgot that 
strength was not founded, in the last resort, on divisions and armaments 
but in the people itself, in its idealistic faith. May Day was the symbol 
of the change that had taken place in the German people from within 
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They assembled on that day to prove symbolically that they belonged 
to a single fellowship. 

Referring to the difficulty of the tasks before German leadership, 
he said Germany had 137 people to the square kilometre and no colonies, 
no raw materials, no foreign exchange, no capital, and no foreign in- 
vestments, but only severe burdens, taxes, and low wages. All they 
had was their people, and it was either everything or nothing. 

Other nations could be told that on that May Day they need have 
no fear that Germany wanted something from them; she: already 
had the highest thing, that others could not give—her people. 

He went on to say that the German people did not want war or 
unrest ; they needed peace for the success of their great work. They 
knew their duties to the rest of the world. In conclusion, he called 
on the demonstration to renew its profession to the people and the 
State. ‘* My will,” he said, “‘ is your faith—that must be the profession 
of us all. My faith is to me, just as to you, everything in this world. 
The highest of God’s gift to me in this world is my people. In it rests 
my faith. I serve it with my will and I give my life to it.” 

- The oath of allegiance to the Fihrer was taken by the new body, 
the Men of Confidence, and Dr. Goebbels greeted Herr Hitler with a 
declaration in which he said that the great work of national construction 
achieved under his leadership was exposed no longer to the high-handed 
interference of the world, but now was sheltered by the sword of the 
newly-arisen German Army. 

May 2nd.—General Goring, in a statement to the Berlin Foreign 
Press Association, said that the Air Force was so strong that any 
Power attacking them would have to face a “very, very hard struggle 


in the air.’ There was not a single old aeroplane or old engine in 


the fleet. 
When Herr Hitler assumed power there had only been a few 


out-of-date types available, but he himself had always emphasized 
that Germany would be at pains to create a defensive air arm, as was 
her absolute right, and the security of the nation in the air had been 
entrusted to him by the Fuhrer. 

He had followed entirely new methods, rejecting a policy of slow 
and gradual arming, because there would have been a danger of not 
having the fleet ready “in the event of difficult moments.” What 
he had done was to expand technical and industrial capacity to the 
limit, so that he could create the air arm at a single blow. Aeroplanes 
had not, before that, been concealed in forests or in the ground ; they 
had simply not been there. 

The security of the nation would always remain the one and only 
principle controlling the development of their air arm. It rested 
entirely with the other Powers to determine the German air strength, 
which would always be equal to that “of the constellation in the 
world for or against peace.”’ 

Germany had already declared her willingness to join air con- 
ventions; she would never shrink from staking her Air Force in 
fulfilment of obligations, and within the given possibilities, for safe- 
sag and defending, not only Germany, but also the peace of 

urope. 
__ It was not true that they had underground aerodromes, the 
difficulties were much too great; but there had been some truth in 
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the stories of factories feverishly turning out machines in the depths 
of woods. The Air Force was organized in two branches: the air 
fleet and the anti-aircraft defence units. 

Germany, he concluded, had need of peace. She had taken the 
equality of rights already promised her; the question was whether 
the others would keep on bickering. He considered that by rearming 
Germany had made a positive contribution to peace. Nothing had 
been more dangerous than to have in the heart of Europe 66 million 
people in a state of utter weakness ; only when the heart of a continent 
beat strongly could all the limbs be sound. 

Debate on foreign policy and statement by the Prime Minister in 
the British House of Commons. (See Great Britain). 

Commenting on the House of Commons debate the Berline 
Tageblatt said the British Premier’s speech was a compromise which 
served mainly to unite the two currents of opinion in the British 
Cabinet. ‘‘Mr. MacDonald,” it stated, “has left the door open fora 
collective policy which would include Germany. At the same time, 
however, he has no less clearly expressed support for a scheme of 
mutual assistance, which Germany can regard only with great mis- 
givings, because it represents the continuation of the old alliances in 
the form of new guarantees.” 

May 3rd.—A number of Roman Catholic journals were confiscated 
for publishing a Pastoral Letter of the German Bishops on the educa- 
tion of the young which “‘ in certain passages passes intolerable criticism 
on the institutions of the Landjahr”’ (the year in the country for 


young people). 
It was officially announced that Lampersberger had been arrested 


on German territory. 

Result of official enyuiry at Prague. (See Czechoslovakia). 

Commenting on the Franco-Soviet Pact the Berliner Tageblatt 
said that all the possibilities contained in the idea of collective organi- 
zation were undermined by these methods. Gresham’s Law, that bad 
currency drives out good, was invading politics. 

‘““ We do complain strongly,” it continued, “‘ of being branded as 
obstructors of peace because we repudiate these practices. Britain 
will find a way out ; but it will cost Britain and ourselves much energy 
to create a true European structure.” 

Mr. MacDonald, it was considered, was deprecating military 
alliances almost at the moment at which France ad Russia were 
concluding one, and it was not yet seen how this apparent contradiction 
could be bridged. 

As to the Air Convention, its reappearance was welcomed ;_ the 
paper adding that “this amplification of the Locarno Treaty should 
be open as a partial agreement in the event of Germany’s being un- 
willing to return to the general compact of the League.” 

Semi-official comment in other papers included references to 
Mr. MacDonald’s remark that “‘ the historian will deal wits the trends 
and the causes ”’ as a sign of the British Cabinet’s willingness to “ let 
the grass grow over what is past,” and not least over “ that evil 
chapter,” the League condemnation. The Bérsen Zeitung said that 
the Prime Minister had “ got his grip on the reins again and recovered 
control of the bolting horse.” 

The paper feared, however, that Sir John Simon’s formulation 
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ef the British position in the event of Germany being branded as the 
aggressor by France and Russia meant that Locarno would be sub- 
ordinated to the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

Germania pointed out that the leadership of the Reich, with the 
came logic with which it had always demanded and finally realized 
full military sovereignty, had pledged itself to observance of the 
Locarno obligations. The Locarno Treaty was a freely assumed 
obligation which could only be rescinded through a breach on the 
other side or through friendly agreement. If France were to invalidate 
the Treaty in practice through some one-sided agreement the respon- 
sibility could not be placed on Germany. 

May 4th.—Three Berlin pastors, arrested in April, were released. 

May 5th.—Herr Hitler sent a telegram of congratulation to King 
George on the occasion of the Jubilee in which he said that “ the 
German people follows with warm sympathy all the efforts of Your 
Majesty and the British Government for the consolidation of peace.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, in an article headed “* Ruins or Building 
Stones ?”’ drew attention to the choice confronting Germany and 
Europe and said the danger lay not so much in juristic formulations 
and pacts as in the general European atmosphere. Whether the new 
pact structure really did conform with the letter and spirit of the 
League Covenant or not the German offer to co-operate in a non- 
aggression pact for Eastern Europe, irrespective of such alliances, 
remained valid, provided that the alliances were no part of the treaty 
Germany was asked to sign. 

Here a bridge was left, and, moreover, it was not the only one. 
General Géring had renewed the offer to join an air pact ; and German 
readiness to agree to strictly mutual limitation of armaments, one 
of the pillars of German policy, was not affected in the least by diplomatic 
oscillations. 

In these circumstances the importance of the House of Commons 
debate lay not so much in the announcement of an increased British 
defence programme as in the open attempt to revive the London 
Declaration of February 3rd. The question was whether, at Stresa 
and afterwards, political facts were not created which would hinder 
further pursuit of the London Declaration. 

Mr. MacDonald had mentioned the Paris Pact as the basis for a 

security system, which fully accorded with the German preference for 
non-aggression treaties; and the British Minister took due account 
of Herr Hitler’s declared resolve to abide by freely negotiated treaties, 
and of his statement of his final claims. Here was sufficient cause and 
opportunity for taking up the threads. 
_ Several keys were needed to open the door to a constructive policy 
for Britain, and one of these concerned the naval question. But more 
important than all that had ever been said on the German side would 
be “Germany’s message through the mouth of the Fiihrer at this 
turning point for Europe.” 

An official denial was issued of the report published on April 28th 
as to the ill-treatment of Roman Catholic youths on their return from 
Italy. There had merely been an inspection of uniforms and equipment, 
and one youth had been detained for two hours as a penalty for 
misbehaviour. 

May 6th.—The Government notified the Swiss Government that 
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they were willing to submit the dispute regarding Herr Jakob to 
arbitration. 

Herr Rohme was sentenced by the Summary Court at Frankfurt 
to 18 months’ imprisonment for making gravely insulting remarks 
about Herr Hitler, Germany, and German women. 

A group of leading industrialists were reported to have sent a 
protest to Herr Hitler against the methods by which Dr. Schacht was 
stated to be planning to realize a fund of 1,000 million marks for 
subsidizing exports. 

May 7th.—House of Lords debate on policy towards Germany. 
(See Great Britain). , 

The press expressed disquiet over the British Foreign Secretary's 
‘“‘ obscure statements ” (of May 2nd) on the interpretation of Locarno. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung asked that the situation should be thoroughly 
cleared up. “* Germany holds fast to the Treaty of Locarno,”’ it stated, 
and hostilities between Germany and France, whatever their cause, 
and whether they originate on the Rhine or elsewhere, compel England 
under all circumstances to take an unambiguous stand, and to decide 
whether she is obliged to support one or the other signatory to the 
Treaty, or not.” 

The paper said that if Sir John Simon meant that Britain could 
avoid her obligations to assist Germany, “ should the latter, without 
being clearly the aggressor, become involved in a conflict with France 
and Russia,” then his words implied ‘a gross departure ”’ from the 
real meaning of Locarno. 

In that case all hope of a rational peace system in Europe might 
be buried. 

A ruling of the Supreme Court was published to the effect that the 
application of insulting expressions to the Fiibrer by a married woman 
could be a ground of divorce, “‘ if the abuse was of a kind which must 
necessarily do grave injury to the feelings of the husband and have 
injured them.” 


May 8th.—The D.A.Z., referring to the House of Lords debate 
said the Lords had done a good service to the cause of peace, and 
described most of the speeches as characterized by well-balanced 
judgment and thorough knowledge of the subject. 

The paper added: ‘‘ We hope that Great Britain, which is now 
expecting practical proposals from Germany, will in time inform 
itself of the attitude towards a practical armaments limitation pro- 
gramme of the other States, which so far have wrecked all efforts in 
this direction.” 

The Bérsen Zeitung described the speeches as a “ frank and serious 
charge against prevailing political methods and illusions, and a moral 
and positive rehabilitation of Germany.”’ It considered that it should 
not be Germany’s task to make practical proposals, but that of the 
others, who had forced Germany to protect her peaceful work of re- 
construction against external enemies. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, said it had a serious lack of clearness, and read into it an alleged 
desire on the part of the two countries to adapt certain stipulations 0! 
the Covenant to their own purposes. This increased the danger © 
conflict and justified Germany’s distrust of the Pact. 
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May 9th.—Protest from Czechoslovak Government re kidnapping. 
(See Czechoslovakia). 

Seizure of aeroplane and pilot on French soil. (See France). 

Publication of interview with Herr Hitler. (See U.S.A.) 

In Saxony six more pastors were reported to have been arrested. 

May 11th.—Semi-official comment on the Franco-Soviet Pact 
was critical of the claim that it was entirely subordinate to Locarno, 
and also of the manner in which it was linked up with elastic Articles 
of the Covenant, and based on a failure of the League Council to reach 
unanimity in establishing an aggression or aggressor. It was remarked 
that such a failure could be brought about by either, or both, countries 
as members of the Council. 

Following the closing, by the Secret Police, of two well-known 
Berlin cabarets, the Ministry of Propaganda issued a statement ex- 
plaining that the organization of the Party was made ridiculous by 
the performers and compulsory military service dragged in the mud. 
The pure-blooded. Jew dared to make disparaging remarks about political 
developments, and National-Socialism held it altogether intolerable 
that German affairs should be made ridiculous by Jews or in front 


of Jews. 


Great Britain. 
May ist.—Speaking in the House of Lords Lord Davies proposed 


that special machinery of the League of Nations should be created to 
effect peaceful change in the relationship of States and revision of 
treaties. He suggested that the principle of policing, which appeared 
to be inherent in the proposed Western Air Pact, contained the germ 


of an international police force. 

He urged that revision of treaties should be entrusted to an equity 
tribunal, whose decisions should be backed by sanctions to maintain 
the rule of law in Europe. 

Lord Cecil regarded this as impracticable. The present difficulties 
of Germany had nothing to do with treaty revision; she had done 
everything that ingenuity could devise to put herself in the wrong. 

Lord Stanhope, in reply, pointed out that Article 19 of the Covenant 
provided that the Assembly should propose to nations affected that 
treaties which had become inapplicable should be reconsidered. To 
set up an independent body to adjudicate on treaties and presumably 
to impose decisions would be contrary to Article 19. 

An international police force would mean, on the basis of Germany’s 

30 divisions, a land force of between 2 and 3 million men, which no 
country would be prepared to contemplate. 
_ In the House of Commons the First Lord of the Admiralty, reply- 
ing to questions, said the Naval Attaché in Berlin had been informed 
on April 26th by the German authorities that an order to manufacture 
the armaments, machinery, etc., for 12 submarines of 250 tons had 
been given at Christmas, and an order for the construction of the hulls 
and for the assembly of component parts about the middle of April. 

May 2nd.—Speaking in the House of Commons the Prime Minister 
made a declaration of the Government’s foreign policy under three 
heads ; a strengthening of the national defences, particularly to parity 
with Germany in the air, coupled with an appeal to all concerned to 
end the race in air armaments by a convention ; the maintenance of 
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the confidence existing between France, Great Britain, and Italy : 
and the keeping of the door wide open for Germany to join the CO-oper- 
ators in the cause of peace, in spite of disturbing developments such 
as the German naval programme. 

Mr. MacDonald recalled the course of events since the Declaration 
of February 3rd, which marked a moving away from the Versailles 
régime, and had been expected to mark an improvement in European 
affairs. That expectation had been shattered by the deplorable 
announcement of Germany’s return to conscription and of her possession 
of a military air force. 

Defining the Government’s attitude towards the points raised at 
Stresa he said Britain was not directly affected by Eastern Pacts, but 
looked upon them with a friendly eye. They thought Herr Hitler's 
proposal for a multilateral non-aggression pact was much better than 
nothing, and might well be harmonized with the new Franco-Soviet 
Pact. As regards Central Europe, again they were not directly con- 
cerned, and would be represented at the Rome Conference by an 
observer, but not by a delegation. 

The Government believed, he continued, that general securit, 
was impossible without the co-operation of Germany, and would do 
their best to see whether that co-operation were still possible. They 
admitted that the German declarations about armaments were pro- 
foundly disturbing ; they would exert all efforts to prevent the calamity 
of a weakening of the mutual confidence between France, Italy and 
themselves ; and they considered that Germany might well do something 
to restore the confidence which she had so rudely shaken. 

Reaffirming Britain’s duty to defend herself, Mr. MacDonald 
pointed out that no nation had even hinted that the measures forecast 
in the White Paper of March 4th were provocative or a danger to peace 
It was the Government’s duty to make their people safe. 

As to the naval conversations with Germany the Government were 
still prepared to hold them, though it was surprising that their in- 
vitation should have been followed by an “ ominous” decision to 
build submarines. As for the air he reaffirmed Mr. Baldwin’s pledge 
that in no circumstances would they tolerate having a force inferior to 
any force Germany might have. That meant more now than when 
it was uttered, since the German Air Force was much stronger than 
the Government then thought. 

As the Stresa declarations had noted, however, it ought to be 
possible to call a halt in an armaments race by an air convention, and 
he called the particular attention of Germany to that possibility 
Finally, he declared that they sought no military alliances, but only 
security for all. The outlook contained chances of appeasement as well 
as palpable dangers, and he appealed for general support for the attitude 
he had outlined. 

Mr. Churchill approved the Stresa declarations, and could nol 
understand criticisms of France’s appeal to the League ; if it had not 
been made the League would have ceased to be a vital organism. These 
steps ought to have been taken two years earlier. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain asked that they should be informed 
regarding the impression gained as to German mentality by the Foreign 
Minister and Lord Privy Seal during their visit to Berlin. He himseli 
felt profoundly disturbed; he submitted that the Versailles Treat) 
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was not in the least indefensible as to its territorial arrangements, 
though the military clauses required revision; but he noted that 
Germany had repudiated them at the most provocative moment and 
in the most provocative way. 

He had heard General Géring talking about “* force being right,” 
and he therefore wanted to know whether Ministers really thought 
Germany’s professions sincere, what they thought her claims meant, 
and whether she would in fact collaborate, or go on her own way in 
disregard of public faith and of offers to negotiate agreements. 

Sir John Simon made it clear that regional pacts were not a sub- 
stitute for the Covenant, and, in reply to a question, he pointed out 
that the MacDonald Plan submitted to Geneva provided for the complete 
abolition of military and naval aircraft, subject only to one condition 
—the supervision of civil aviation, and there was therefore no doubt 
as to the British point of view. 

Sir John then referred to the Treaty of Locarno, and to the British 
responsibilities, in view of possible complications following the sig- 
nature of the Franco-Soviet Pact. ‘* Suppose,” he said, “‘ that Russia 
and Germany were to get into conflict and that France went to the 
help of Russia by invading Germany, would that bring this country 
automatically in on the side of Germany? The answer is, ‘ No.’ If 
Germany attacks Russia, and in view of a Franco-Russian treaty of 
mutual assistance France goes to the assistance of Russia by attacking 
Germany, the Locarno Treaty does not put this country in those 
circumstances under any obligation to go to the assistance of Germany.” 

That was a general proposition, and there was just one proviso 
to be stated. In order that that should be the position, in order that 
Germany should have no claim on Britain under Locarno, the assistance 
of France to Russia must be given in virtue of certain stipulations of 
the Covenant, Article 16 and Article 15, paragraph 7, which was 
referred to in the Treaty of Locarno itself. 

The terms of the Franco-Soviet Pact were, he understood, such 
that all its provisions would be subordinate to the operation of Locarno 
and it followed, therefore, that British obligations would not be 
increased. 

The unexpected increase in the German rate of aircraft production 
accounted for the error in the estimates of German strength. He had 
found out that Herr Hitler’s claim to have achieved parity meant that 
Germany had a parity with the British first-line strength of 800-850 
machines ; that meant parity with British forces all over the world, 
exclusive of the Auxiliary Air Force. 

As to his impressions, gained in Berlin, he thought Herr Hitler 
had been stating Germany’s full and final claims, and he thought her 
chief objection to returning to the League was that she suffered from 
in inferiority complex, which was typified by her alleged unfitness to 
hold Colonial mandates. It had been pointed out to Herr Hitler that 
that question was not discussable, because mandates were not trans- 
lerable at the wish of this Government or that. (Here Sir Austen 
Chamberlain interposed to point out that the mandates had been 
allotted by the Powers at Versailles, and not by the League). 

In conclusion he said that future policy was clear. Germany must 
be asked to restore by deeds and not by words only the confidence she 
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had shaken; and Britain must see to her own defences as the bes 
contribution to general security. 

The debate was adjourned without a division, as there was no real 
difference of opinion between the views of the Government and the 
Opposition. 

It was understood that the Cabinet had decided that the Air Force 
programme would have to be accelerated, and the expansion to a total 
of 880 machines for home defence carried out in about 18 months, 
instead of by the end of 1938-39 as arranged. 

May 6th.—The 25th anniversary of the Accession of King George V 
was celebrated throughout the country. 

May 7th.—Speaking in the House of Lords on a motion expressing 
regret that the League Council had passed the resolution of April 16th 
on German armaments, and urging the Government to resume negotia- 
tions with Germany on lines that would assure permanent peace, Lord 
Dickinson said the rankling feeling which had culminated in Herr 
Hitler’s rise to power was largely due to the action of the Allied Powers 
in excluding Germany from the League for years. 

He deprecated the suspicion that Germany as a nation would not 
keep its word ; Germany had signed the Treaty literally at the point 
of the bayonet, and Powers which forced it upon her had not fulfilled 
the guarantee to reduce their armaments, and the German contention 
that they had failed to keep their word was not unreasonable. 

It was unfortunate that the League had pronounced judgment 
without learning what Germany had to say. The present time, he 
concluded, was favourable for an effort to end the mutual recrimination 
which was causing infinite harm. 

Lord Cecil was critical of Germany’s methods and refused to 
blame the League for the resolution, but said the condemnation of 
Germany should have been accompanied by an undertaking by other 
Powers to carry out their disarmament obligations. 

Lord Stanhope recalled the Government’s efforts for all-round 
disarmament and the recent action of Germany in shaking international 
confidence. Only deeds, and not merely words, could restore the sense 
of security, and the Government hoped Herr Hitler’s promised state- 
ment would be a prelude to constructive action by Germany. 

Replying to criticism of the League resolution, especially the 
third part of it setting up a committee to frame sanctions, he said the 
League Council was anxious to see that the world should not drift into 
a state where it actually got into war before the League took action, 
the idea being that when war once began it was so hard to stop it. 
Therefore, action should begin sooner, and it was proposed to set up 
a committee, not to suggest that other nations should go to war i! 
treaties were broken, but to see if pressure could not be brought to 
bear on the offending nations to ensure that the breaking of treaties 
should come to an end. 

That might perhaps increase the obligation on all nations and on 
the League, but it was possibly a method which might minimize rather 
than increase the chance of war. 

An informal discussion took place at the Premier’s residence 
between the British Commonwealth Prime Ministers and British 
Ministers on the subject of the international situation. Sir John Simon 
made a full statement on international affairs, and it was understood 
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that, as the result of the information given them, the Dominions’ 
Ministers were wholly in favour of a system of collective security for 
maintaining the peace of Europe. At the same time they held it to 
be of paramount importance that the door should be kept open for 
German participation, on the ground that lasting peace would be 
impossible without her full and frank co-operation. 

It was agreed that if Germany was to be treated as an equal it 
was essential that Herr Hitler should demonstrate to the Powers that 
they could place full faith and confidence in Germany’s future actions. 

“May 11th.—It was learnt that the French Government had 
proposed to the Government that they should make joint démarches 
in Rome and Addis Ababa, urging on the Italian and Ethiopean 
Governments the importance of appointing at once members of the 
Conciliation Commission provided for in the 1928 Treaty. 


Greece. 
Mav 2nd.—The President received the Ministers of France, Great 


Britain and the U.S.A., who appealed to him to exercise clemency 
towards convicted rebels. They had previously seen the Prime Minister. 

May 3rd.—General Vlachos and Major Hadjistavris were con- 
demned to death. Both were fugitives. Five other absentees were 
sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment. 

May 4th.—The Athens Court-martial sentenced to death M. 
Venizelos, General Plastiras, Major Kakis (of Canea, Crete) and 
M. Koundouros, former Minister of Public Safety in the first Cabinet 
of the Republic. 

M. Maris, a former Finance Minister; M. Argyropoulos; and 
Colonel Moskovitis were sentenced to 20 years’ imprisonment, M. 
Kyriakos Venizelos to 10 years’, and General Gonatas to 5 years. 

A number of other former Ministers were acquitted, including the 
three Prime Ministers—M. Kaphantaris, M. Papanastassiou and M 
Sophoulis. 

May 11th.—The Naval Court-martial concluded, after condemning 
to death two men in custody, whose sentences were commuted to life 
imprisonment. : 

Thirty officers tried in absence were also sentenced to death, 
36 to long terms of imprisonment, and 112 to shorter terms. 

M. Pezmazoglou, the Minister of Finance, who resigned on 
March 31st, resumed office. 


Hungary. 7 . 
May 4th.—Authoritative statements regarding the Government’s 


policy, in view of the Venice meeting, included an assertion that Hungary 
would decline to adhere to a regional pact of mutual assistance and 
that, before signing a Danubian pact of non-interference, she would 
insist on reserving the right to raise matters concerning the rights of 
minorities and the revision of treaties as provided for by the Covenant 
(Article 19). 

May 6th.—The Minister of Finance introduced the Budget for the 
year beginning July 1st. 1935. Ordinary expenditure was shown as 
766,500,000 pengos, and revenue as 748 millions. Expenditure on 
tate undertakings was given as 409,600,000 pengos, and revenue as 
352,200,000. 
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The deficit under both heads totalled 75,900,000 pengos, which 
was to be covered by credit transactions. The Government intended 
to borrow 15 millions from the foreign creditors’ fund. (This hag 
already lent 40 millions in previous years). 

M. Fabinyi explained the increase in expenditure by saying that 
they would have to increase the sum devoted to public works, to absorb 
unemployed workmen, and ro million pengos would be granted to the 
work of beginning the scheme of internal colonization. 


Iraq. 

May toth.—Reports reached Baghdad that tribesmen were in 
revolt near Rumaitha and that all communications near the area had 
been cut. The Beni Zuraik tribe were stated to be the ringleaders 
and were supported by the Dhawalim and the Albu Hassan. 

A British aeroplane in the area was reported to have crashed with 
the loss of the lives of two Air Force officers. 

May 12th.—The King proclaimed martial law in the rebel area 
Several chiefs were stated to have surrendered. 


Italy. 

May 2nd.—The 17th International Cotton Congress opened in 
Rome. 

Further Note from Ethiopean Government. (See Abyssinia). 

May 3rd.—The Popolo d’IJtalia, referring to the Venice meeting, 
said it would only be a consultative conference. The collaboration of 
Italy, Austria, and Hungary had no exclusive scope, for it was an- 
tagonistic to nobody ; on the contrary, it had the tendency to widen 
the basis of collaboration to include Germany and all the Succession 
States. Only in these conditions would economic revival be possible. 

The meeting was part of the preparation for the Danubian Con- 
ference. Explanations were asked on the principles of non-interference ; 
such a principle meant the exclusion of propaganda against the in- 
dependence and the sovereignty of every individual State, the exclusion 
of violence, and respect for the various internal régimes. Both the 
programme of annexation and that of encirclement must give way to 
a loyal understanding on the basis of respect for the rights of every 
State. 

The press expressed disappointment at the ‘ fundamental un- 
certainty” of Mr. MacDonald’s speech in the House of Commons 
the previous day, and said he had shown no true appreciation of the 
defiant conduct of Germany. Nor had he given any indication how 
Great Britain proposed to share in the application of those measures 
which, according to the Stresa final declaration were to be taken in 
the event of any further repudiation of treaties. eA 

May 4th.—A meeting took place in Venice between Signor Suvich 
and the Foreign Ministers of Austria and Hungary, when the attitude 
to be taken up at the Rome Conference in connection with the 1 
dependence of Austria was discussed and the three Governments 
attempted to “ fix a minimum of initial agreement,” according to the 
Corriere della Sera. 

May 6th.—The Conference broke up, and Signor Suvich stated 
he had no decisions to communicate, but they had examined all the 
problems in a spirit of collaboration and had found there was agreemen! 
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ia their views and aims. They had not forgotten to take into account 
the views of other countries likely to come into the pact. 

An official statement repeated the Minister’s remarks, adding that 
it was trusted that the work of clarification accomplished might facilitate 
understanding among all the countries interested in the Danubian 


Conference. sm j - . ° 
A semi-official statement regarding the Abyssinian question said 


that a Note had been transmitted by the Ethiopean Government to 
the Minister at Addis Ababa setting out the Abyssinian point of view 
on the way in which the conciliation machinery should be applied. 

Reports from Asmara accused Abyssinian raiders of killing on 
Italian soil a native attached to the frontier post of Gogula. 

May 7th.—The mobilization was ordered of the Sabauda Division, 
of the two divisions known as “‘ March 23rd” and “ October 28th,” 
and of four other battalions, together with the recall of those men of 
the 1913 class who had only done six months’ service. 

In Eritrea the High Commissioner ordered a general mobilization 
of the 2nd division of the native troops. 

These measures were understood to represent the mobilization of 
some 143,000 men for service in Italy and the Colonies, exclusive of 
the native troops called up in Eritrea. 

The press stated that Abyssinia was systematically pressing 
forward military preparations in such a way as to engender growing 
fears of an aggression against the Italian colonies. She was also pur- 
chasing much war material, including aeroplanes from Germany, and 
was engaging German and Japanese military instructors in large 


' numbers. 


The Colonial Under-Secretary, speaking in the Chamber, said that 
Abyssinia was showing much open or secret hostility to Italy in spite 
of the fact that Italy was the only State to have with her a treaty of 
friendship and collaboration. 

He outlined the efforts made by Italy to carry out her treaty 
obligations by conceding a free zone in the port of Assab, by under- 
taking to build a road from there to the Dessié region, and by giving 
Customs and other facilities in Somaliland and Eritrea. Nevertheless, 
Abyssinia had continued to show “‘ unjustified distrust.” 

The time had now come to resolve once for all (for the safety of 
the colonies and the prestige of Italy) the problem of their relations 
with Abyssinia. Italy had the right to demand that acts of aggression, 
such as those of Walwal and Asdub, should not be repeated. 

Signor Lessona then described the internal condition of Abyssinia 
as based upon the “* degrading enslavement of several African peoples 
which had behind them secular traditicens of independence.” The 
world was now awakened to the incapacity of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to maintain an effective sovereignty and a minimum of order 
and tranquillity. 

_ Four thousand workmen were stated to be leaving for Eritrea, in 
view of the inauguration of a programme of public works which included 
the building of reservoirs and aqueducts, roads, and a sea water 


© distillation plant. 


May oth.—The report to the Senate on the Colonial Office estimates, 
and that to the Chamber on the Foreign Office estimates were published 


» and contained references to conditions in Abyssinia, described as irrecon- 
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cilable with the principles of civilization and with normal internationaj 
relations. 

Italy, therefore, was not only defending her own rights agains 
intolerable threats, but was representing “the duty of ordered and 
productive civilization against a sterile and anarchical régime that 
tyrannizes over enslaved peoples and creates dangerous disturbances 
on the borders of territories already won over for pacific and productive 
civilized labour.” 

Recent events, said the report to the Senate, had shown that 
Africa was destined to be the great battleground between East and 
West. It was the duty of the West to maintain its superiority, and 
this would be possible in proportion as the policy of peace and oj 
European solidarity so strongly preached and upheld by the head of 
the Government should prevail. 

The press drew attention to the steps taken by Abyssinia to obtain 
arms and described countries supplying them as “ blacklegs” and 
traitors to Western civilization. 

The Giornale d’Italia said the problem was now being put before 
the conscience of the civilized nations, and added: “ It may as well 
be known, both at home and abroad, that the Government knows the 
names of those who have supplied arms to Abyssinia. The Government 
has taken the necessary steps with those nations that tolerate such a 
state of things. The world already knows the value of Italian friend- 
ship, and we have no doubt that this action will suffice.” 

The Austrian Chancellor arrived in Florence. 

May toth.—The Giornale d'Italia, reverting to Abyssinia’s pur- 
chases of arms, asked who was inspiring and helping the “ mad war 
preparations ” of that people, and declared that since January there 
had arrived from Europe 10,000 rifles and 200 machine-guns. 

Germany had supplied “* abundant chemical material for unknown 
uses, perhaps for the production of explosives or gas for use in aerial 
action,” and was sending armoured-cars, aeroplanes and_ other 
armaments. 

The writer said that some plain words should be spoken to those 
European countries which were furnishing arms, “among them countries 
which have known the benefits of Italian solidarity during the War 
and which, because of their own African Colonial possessions, ought 
to feel their responsibility and a sense of solidarity with the civilized 
and white nations.” 

The attention of these countries was called to the Arms Convention 
of 1930 (signed by Italy, France, England and Abyssinia), which pledged 
its signatories to prevent an increase of Abyssinian armaments when 
these should appear to become a menace. 

Note of protest from Ethiopean Government. (See Abyssinia). 

May 11th.—After discussions at Florence between Signor Mussolit! 
and Herr von Schuschnigg it was stated officially that there was found 
to be “complete identity of views’ upon the principal problems 0! 
interest to the two countries. 

The question of Austrian rearmament was believed to have been 
discussed, more from the political than from the technical military 
standpoint. 

May 13th.—An official statement explained that Signor Mussolia! 
and General Denain had signed a “ Italo-French Convention regarding 
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the establishment of lines of aerial navigation.”” It was understood 
that a regular service was to be opened between Rome and Paris, and 
later between Tunis and Tripolitania, and landing places established 
in Italy for the Marseilles-Beirut line. 

The Government instructed the Minister in Addis Ababa to inform 
the Ethiopean Government that the two Italian members of the 
Conciliation Commission had been chosen. 

Further Abyssinian Note to the League. (See League of Nations). 

Writing in the Giornale d'Italia Signor Gayda pointed out that 
no pressure or steps of any kind had so far been attempted towards 
Italy by London or Paris regarding Abyssinia, but said the less con- 
trolled intervention of part of the British press in favour of Ethiopea, 
added to the supply of arms, encouraged the Abyssinian Government 
to resist by rekindling its delusions of solidarity of certain great Powers 
against Italy. Diplomatic intervention in the sense indicated by the 
English newspapers could only accentuate this effect, with a final result 
of more open Abyssinian hostility against Italy. 

He expressed surprise at the “‘ sudden British preoccupation ”’ 
that a weakening of Italy’s military forces might result from her African 
engagements. ‘* Long before this preoccupation was formulated,” 
he said, “* the Italian Government provided for the substitution of all 
forces sent to Africa by new ones which have been regularly formed 
and armed. Italy, too, is working for European collaboration. But 
in spite of the African difficulties she is ready for all eventualities.” 


May 14th.—A decree was issued prohibiting the export of silver. 

Speaking in the Senate Signor Mussolini denied the “‘ rumour ”’ 
that there had been Anglo-French diplomatic steps in Rome, and 
added that, given the existing Italo-Franco-British relations, it was 
highly probable that there would be no step in the future, as “‘ there 
is no need of diplomatic procedure in the nature of a ‘ step’ to obtain 
from us an amply documented exposition of our standpoint.” 

The answer to those “ disinterested’ countries who considered 
Italy’s presence in Europe as indispensable was that Italy, too, was 
of the same opinion ; and “it is just in order to be tranquilly present 
in Europe that we intend to feel ourselves thoroughly safe in Africa.” 

He said the number of workmen sent to East Africa perhaps 
exceeded the number of soldiers, but he would send all the troops he 
considered necessary, and added that “‘ nobody can arrogate the in- 
tolerable claim to intervene in what concerns the character and extent 
of our precautionary measures.” Italy could be the only judge in such 
a very delicate matter. 

Signor Mussolini denied that Italy had refused to discuss with 
the representatives of Abyssinia, and said she had offered to designate 
the two representatives on the Conciliation Commission. But it was 
their duty not to cultivate illusions in view of the “notable 
Abyssinian armaments,” the preparations for mobilization, and the 
irame of mind in Addis Ababa. 

Turning to the European situation he said “Italy will keep under 
arms for as long as necessary the 1g11, the 1913, and 1914 classes, 
plus the 1912 class ready and in reserve.” He considered a total of 
500,000 to go0,000 troops was sufficient to guarantee the country’s 
safety. They were fully equipped, and, as to this, he said their war 
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factories had been working full time for several months. Their military 
machine threatened nobody but ensured peace. ; 

The Under-Secretary for the Colonies said disorder and anarchy 
existed in Abyssinia and insisted that the Powers had assumed , 
“terrible responsibility’ when they allowed the Abyssinians to 
‘‘ subjugate the non-Abyssinian populations of the South and West,” 
and when they “ persisted in believing that a State so fermed could 
do otherwise than constitute a permanent danger to the neighbouring 
colonies.” 

He claimed that the cause of civilization was entrusted to Italy 
because, as international treaties recognized, she was the Power prin- 
cipally interested in Abyssinia. France and Great Britain had also 
suffered outrages at Abyssinian hands, but it was Italy who was to-day 
defending the lofty cause of civilization in the interest of Europe. _ 


Japan. 


May 1st.—The Government were understood to have made repre- 
sentations to the Canadian Government against the imposition of a 
special currency dumping duty on Japanese goods. (The duty was 
equivalent to the difference between the value of the yen in Canadian 
currency, 20} cents., and the par value of 49 cents., and in addition 
ordinary Customs duties were levied on the basis of the par value of 
the yen). 

May 5th.—The press reported that the Government bad decided 
to double the strength of the Air Force, in view of the fact that the 
U.S.S.R. possessed 3,000 planes. 

May oth.—The Prime Minister invited a number of leading 
politicians and business men to join the National Policy Council, formed 
under Imperial Ordinances, to “‘ inquire and deliberate on important 
national policies on the instructions of the Prime Minister.” 

Among those who accepted were Viscount Saito, Baron Yamamoto, 
three Peers, and three representatives of the Minseito Party. The 
Seiyukai refused to participate. 

May 1oth.—It was announced that the Government had decided 
to apply the Trade Protection Law to Canadian imports, as a reply to 
Canada’s imposition of a special currency dumping duty on Japanese 
goods. 
May 13th.—The formation was announced of the Kwansai Japan- 
British Society, representing the industrial communities of Osaka 
and Kobe. The Council comprised leading British and Japanese 


business men. 


League of Nations. 


May 8th.—The Committee on the repression of terrorism adopted 
a preliminary report to the Council, attached to which was a text for 
the first part of a draft convention. 

May 13th.—The Secretary-General transmitted to the Council 
and members a new Note from the Ethiopean Government asking that 
the Council be acquainted ‘“‘ with the serious action” taken by the 
Italian Government in mobilizing several classes and sending troops, 


etc., to the Colonies. 
The Note said that the official speeches by which these acts had 
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been accompanied left no doubt as to the hostile intentions of the 
Italian Government. 

The Note then said that as soon as the Government had examined 
the Minutes of the April Council meeting they proposed to Italy that 
\ay roth should be fixed as the date for the designation of arbitrators, 
but, meanwhile, Italy was approaching certain foreign Governments, 

ome of whose nationals were likely to be selected as arbitrators by 
Abyssinia, and was requesting them to deter their nationals from 
accepting such appointment. 

The Italian Government had explicitly invited the Abyssinian 

Government to choose arbitrators of Abyssinian nationality, but 

\byssinia thought, on the contrary, that the way to secure an impartial 
arbitral tribunal was to select persons of great independence, high 
reputation, and experience in the matter of arbitration. It had then 
refrained from replying to the Abyssinian proposal, though it had 
previously accepted arbitration before the League Council. 
_ Responsible statesmen levelled the most odious accusations against 
Abyssinia and, as a pretext for mobilization, the Italian Government 
tated that the Emperor had ordered general mobilization. This report 
was absolutely false, and the Abyssinian Government had not ordered 
“any measure of mobilization.” 

The request for arbitration was repeated, the Government pledging 
itself to submit to the decision of impartial arbitrators “ without 
reservation or reticence,’’ and the Note ended with an appeal to the 
League to see that Abyssinia’s integrity and independence were 
respected and preserved against aggression. 

Lithuania. 

May 3rd.—The Government presented a Note to the three Powers 
assuring them that it would endeavour to bring about collaboration 
between the Memel Diet and the Directory. The German parties in 
Memel were understood, however, to have declined an offer of three 
of the five seats in the Directory. 

May 5th.—A Conference of the Foreign Ministers of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania opened at Kovno, and was attended also by the 
chief permanent officials in the Foreign Offices and by the Diplomatic 
envoys. 

The three-year mandate of the Memel Diet expired. 

May 8th.—Marshal Pilsudski’s personal A.D.C. arrived in Kovno 
on an official mission. 

The Conference of the Baltic States ended after reaffirming the 
political solidarity of the three countries, and initiating measures for 
their eventual practical union into one economic unit. 

It was understood that the Government had decided to hold 
elections for the Meme! Diet on September 2oth. 


The Netherlands. 


May 3rd.—The Government made representations to the German 
Government asking for the return of a German refugee, named Gutzeit, 
who, it was alleged, was kidnapped at Hengelo by agents of the Gestapo 
and taken into Germany with the assistance of a Dutch spy. A German 
policeman, arrested in Holland, was stated to have admitted the 


kidnapping. 
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May 8th—A young German was sentenced to a month’; 
imprisonment at Utrecht for making sketches of a fort in th 
neighbourhood. 

May 11th.—The Government was informed that Gutzeit woul 
be released and afforded facilities for returning to Holland. 


Paraguay. 
May 7ih.—Loss of forts to Bolivian forces. (See Bolivia). 


May gth.—The President wrote a letter to a foreign press repre. 
sentative in which he referred to the efforts for peace made by Argentina, 
Chile, and the U.S.A., and said: “I believe that the first step will be 
to propose the immediate cessation of hostilities and the negotiation 
of peace terms. Paraguay will agree to this procedure.” 


Poland. 

May 1st.—The press, both Government and Opposition, published 
extracts from the leading article in the London Times of that morning, 
under the title ** Britain’s frontier is on the Rhine.” 

May 5th.—The Gazeta Polska stated that the Franco-Soviet Pact 
neither directly nor indirectly imposed any responsibility on Poland 
nor did it change the relations between Poland and France and Poland 
and Russia, which were regulated respectively by the Treaty of 
Alliance and the Pact of Non-Aggression. 

It expressed doubt, however, about the political intentions which 
might lie behind the Pact and hoped that these doubts would be 
explained satisfactorily by M. Laval when he came to Warsaw. 

May 7th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement regarding the new 
electoral law, said it would rest on the democratic principle, but with 
adequate control to avoid the pitfalls inherent in the application oi 
pure democracy to an electorate politically immature. It would make 
impossible a recurrence of the state of affairs from 1921 till May, 1926. 

There would be no political parties and the system of proportional 
representation would be abolished. For the Lower House there would 
be 100 constituencies, each electing two Deputies. Lists of prospective 
candidates would be prepared by prescribed bodies and submitted to 
a board, established in each constituency, headed by a commissar 
appointed by the Government, and including representatives of all 
classes of society. 

The franchise would be free, equal, and secret for all citizens 
over 24, but they would be able to vote only for candidates selected 
by the board. 

The Senate would have 96 members, of whom one-third would 
be appointed by the President. The right to be elected would belong 
to all citizens over 40 years old, while the right to vote for them would 
be restricted to persons over 30, who had been decorated for servic: 
to the State or were members of numerous specified organizations, 
including trade unions. 

The Premier gave an assurance that the interests of the minoritis 
would be duly protected. 

May 8th.—Polish emissary at Kovno. (See Lithuania). 

May oth.—The Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
Diet, Prince Radzewill, published an article criticizing the Franco 
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Soviet Pact. The two countries had no common frontier, and that 
,lone must make it meaningless and cause uneasiness in Poland. 

Poland, he said, could not allow Soviet troops to cross her territory 
reven that of neighbouring countries. 

May 1oth.—M. Laval arrived in Warsaw and was met by the 
Foreign Minister, who entertained him at an official reception. 

The Gazeta Polska, welcoming the French Minister, emphasized 
that the Franco-Polish alliance was still the basis of Polish foreign 
policy, but said Poland wished to learn from M. Laval whether the 
Franco-Soviet Pact left that alliance inviolate. ‘‘ We must ask him 
to explain,” said the paper, “‘ what are the political intentions and 
the implications of the new Pact.” 

May 11th—The conversations with M. Laval terminated and a 
communiqué stated that they provided‘ an opportunity for a frank 
ind hearty exchange of views on the most important problems involving 
mutual relations, as well as those of a general character which at 
present warrant the attention of both Governments. . . . It gave 
both Ministers an opportunity to ascertain that the purpose of their 
common efforts is the maintenance of peace and security in Europe 
hy the organization of an extensive international collaboration which 
affords the possibility to all nations to participate. The French and 
Polish Ministers are happy to be able to put at the service of the will 
to peace the close solidarity expressed by the Franco-Polish alliance.” 

In a broadcast speech Colonel Beck, referring to the alliance, said 
that, in cementing the friendship between the two nations it con- 
tributed greatly to the cause of peace. 

M. Laval was understood to have raised the question of a multi- 
lateral pact of non-aggression and consultation, without mutual 
assistance, to include Germany, the U.S.S.R., the three Baltic States 
and Poland, and to harmonize with the non-aggression pacts Poland 
already had with Germany and the U.S.S.R. 

May 12th.—Marshal Pilsudski died in Warsaw, aged 67. 

May 13th.-General Kasprzycki was appointed Minister of War, 
and General Rydz-Smigly, Inspector-General of the Army. 

May 13th.—The President, in a Proclamation, reviewed the 
achievements of Marshal Pilsudski in re-creating the State “ by the 
genius of his life and by the force of his will,’ and said he “ sought, 
ound, and prepared for independent work the people who were to 


carry after him the weight of responsibility.” 


Portugal. 


May 1oth.—Dr. Monteiro was appointed Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, and Dr. Bossa, Minister for the Colonies. 


Rumania. 
May 10th—A Conference of the Balkan Entente opened in 


' Bucarest. 


_ May 13th.—An official statement regarding the Balkan States 
Conference said the Permanent Council had gained the conviction that 
the moment was approaching when the extension of the activities of 
the Balkan Entente would occur. It was recognized that its general 
and special interests could not be satisfactorily settled except through 
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the collaboration of all countries without exception, and of the Litt) 
Entente in particular, to safeguard the stability of peace in Europe. 

The Council ‘‘ welcomed with joy ” the conclusion of the Franco. 
Soviet Pact. As regards Rome it was prepared, “ if its interests are 
taken into account, to make its contribution towards the realization 
of this work in collaboration with all the countries mentioned in the 
Laval-Mussolini Protocol of January 7th, 1935.” 

During the discussions on the rearmament of Austria, Bulgaria 
and Hungary the Turkish Foreign Minister stated that if their treaties 
were revised, Turkey would demand the revision of the Straits Con. 
vention of 1923, and claim the right to fortify the Dardanelles. 


South Africa. 
May 4th.—-Speaking in the House of Assembly General Smuts 


said he believed Europe was moving towards equilibrium. There were 
two alternatives under the Versailles Treaty —equilibrium on a dis. 
armament basis, or Germany was bound to rearm, and they had to 
find it on a basis of rearmament all round. 

The chances of peace were there, and were probably better than 
for some time past. Only on the basis of a recognition of Germany as 
the equal of other Great Powers in every respect could a settlement 


be reached. 


May 1st.—A May Day strike of waiters and taxi-drivers occurred 
at Barcelona, but in Madrid and most parts of the country the day 
was observed as a holiday, without incident. 

May 3rd.—The Cabinet resigned, Sefior Lerroux explaining that 
as the C.E.D.A. and Agrarian parties had notified him they could not 
support him when the Cortes reopened the following week, he had 
no other course. 

May 6th.—Seiior Lerroux formed a Cabinet with Sefior Rocha 
(Radical) as Foreign Minister ; Sefior Gil Robles (C.E.D.A.) as Minister 
of War; Sefior Chapaprieta (Independent), Finance ; Sefior Portela 
(Radical) the Interior; Sefior Marraco (Radical), Public Works 
Sefior Casa Nueva (C.E.D.A.), Justice; Sefior Salmon (C.E.D.A) 
Labour ; Sefior Aizpun (C.E.D.A.), Industry and Commerce ; Seiior 
Lucia (C.E.D.A.), Communications; Sefior Velayos (Agrarians 
Agriculture ; and Sefior Dualde (Democrat), Minister of Education 

The Premier, Foreign Minister and Home Minister were the onl) 
survivors of the previous Cabinet. 

The Cabinet was understood to have been formed on the lines 
suggested in a Note sent to the President by Sefior Lerroux in which 
the Premier said the moment was not yet ripe for a Coalition Govern- 
ment including parties who showed sympathy with the revolt o 
October. The C.E.D.A., Radicals and Agrarians recognized, he said 
that constitutional reform was necessary, but believed there was sti! 
an intermediate governmental mission to be fulfilled before it could 
usefully be undertaken. 

They suggested, as an alternative to their proposals, a dissolution 
and General Elections. 

May 8th.—The Cortes reopened, and the Cabinet secured a vole 


of confidence by 189 votes to 22. 
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This followed the statement of the Government’s programme, 
including a Bill concerning unemployment, a new electoral law, and 
a law organizing the municipalities. 

Plans for national defence and for afforestation were to be pushed 
forward, and municipal elections (which should have been held in 
April) fixed for the Autumn. 

May 10th.—The Cabinet decided to prolong the State of Alarm 
and Prevention for a further month in the provinces where it was still 
in force, including Madrid and Barcelona. It also decided to reduce 
the press censorship, confining it to prohibition of discussion of the 
actions of the President, of slander of persons in authority, of glorifi- 
cation of rebellion and crime and of the giving offence to international 


relations. 


Sweden. 


May 3vd.—The Foreign Minister, speaking before the Foreign 
Policy Association, said that in the Europe of to-day Germany was 
the central problem. The German nation could not be turned into an 
abstraction, and ** Germany is X in our problem.” 

The situation had deteriorated, but they must not allow them- 
selves to be hypnotized by what they could not do. The countries 
which had not signed the Versailles Treaty could not be expected to 
base their attitude towards disarmament on it. It was, however, 
quite false to see in the acceptance of a certain German arms increase 
an encouragement to general rearmament and even less to the breaking 


of treaties. 
Mr. Sandler reminded his hearers that there was an alternative 


to the choice between peace or war, and that was neutrality, which 
was a natural policy for Scandinavian countries, the Continental 


ex-neutrals and America. 


Switzerland. 

May 1oth.—The Government received a protest from the Italian 
Government against the selling of aeroplanes to Abyssinia by the 
Swiss Air Transport Co. : 

It was stated officially that the Government had satisfied itself, 
from inquiries, that the few machines sold were purely civil aircraft 
and could not be used for warfare. No contract had been signed, and 
the Government had so far received no demand for an export licence. 

May 14th.—The Berne Court gave judgment in the case of the 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion, holding that they were forgeries and 
fell under the cantonal law on seditious literature as liable to excite 
hatred against a part of the population and lead to agitation and 
violence. Fines were imposed on persons publishing them and dis- 
tributing the paper containing them. 


Turkey. 


May 2nd.—It was learnt that the Government had concluded 
an agreement with the British owners to purchase the Smyrna-Aidin 
Railway for £1,825,840, payable in 40 annual instalments, with interest 
at 74 per cent. 

May oth.—Speaking at the 4th Congress of the Republican 
People’s Party Kamal Atatiirk reviewed the achievements of the Party 
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since 191g, and referred to the cordial relations maintained with the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviet’s recent support of the Turkish case in th 
matter of the Straits had given further proof of this. That friendship 
and the Balkan Pact, which in one year had brought tranquillity to 
a corner of Europe formerly a hotbed of unrest, were a contribution 
to the peace of the world of which Turkey was proud. 

To the end of being a useful and peaceful member of society 
Turkey was giving her whole-hearted support to the work of the League 
of Nations. 


U.S.A. 

May 1st.—Mr. McSwain issued a statement “heartily and 
sincerely ” concurring with the President in “ his desire to live up to 
the letter and spirit of any treaty we may have with Great Britain 
Canada, or any other nation.” 

He took upon himself full responsibility for the publication of th: 
testimony, adding that he had not yet determined how it had “ crept ” 
into published hearings. 

Reports from Manila stated that several people had been killed 
in a rising instigated by the Sakdal, a Communist body which was 
opposed to the Philippine Constitution. 

May 2nd.—The U.S. Chamber of Commerce adopted a resolution 
supporting the reciprocal tariff policy of the Administration. This 
followed a speech by Mr. Cordell Hull, in which he appealed for a 
broad, constructive programme, and urged that international] relations 
were no longer “ incidental ”’ to national life, but had become “ an 
essential factor in the existence of all nations.”’ 

He attributed to fear, rather than to pride or selfishness, fear o! 
foreign competition, the fact that they had been blinded to the great 
advantage they might have secured from sound development of their 
international economic relations. The United States could, and would, 
have to furnish its fair share of leadership in the movement to restore 
world prosperity. 

May 3rd.—The rising in the Philippines was suppressed, at the 
cost of some 50 lives. 

May 6th.—The Supreme Court declared the Railway Pension Ac 
unconstitutional. (It provided for the retirement with annuities oi 
all railway employees at 65 years of age). 

The decision was by 5 votes to 4, the Chief Justice dissenting. The 
majority opinion held that the Act deprived the railways of propert) 
without due process of law; also that it would have pensioned some 
workers who had not contributed, and would have pooled the retirement 
funds of strong and weak companies. 

May 7th.—The Senate passed the Patman Bill (by 55 votes to 33), 
providing for the immediate payment of $2,000 million in War veterans 
bonuses through the issuing of new currency. (It had been passed b) 
the House of Representatives on March 22nd. The $2,000 was not 
legally due for payment until 1945). 

Senator Pope introduced into the Senate a resolution ending with 
a recommendation that the President should be authorized to notifs 
the appropriate authority of the League that the U.S.A. accepted 
membership on the understanding that the obligation of the Kellogg 
Pact not to resort to war was recognized as the fundamental and 
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cuiding principle of the Covenant ; that the provisions of the Covenant 
relating to co-operation in the prevention of war should not be in- 
rerpreted as obligating the U.S.A. to adopt measures which might 
involve the use of armed force ; and that the decision as to what action 
the U.S.A. should take in case of peace being threatened or violated 
should rest with the U.S. Government. 

The Aircraft Year Book, published by the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, gave figures showing the U.S, combatant strength in 
machines as 2,060; the French as 3,600; Russia, 3,000; the British 
Empire, 2,800; Italy, 2,300; and Japan, 1,850. 

Germany was credited with 600 aeroplanes, and the Year Book 
did not accept the German claim to parity with Great Britain. Germany, 
it was stated, had only the nucleus of an air force, and none of her 
machines could compare in performance with French or Polish planes. 

The U.S. squadrons were equipped with the best aeroplanes, type 
ior type, in the world, and the U.S.A. at the beginning of the year 
“Jed all nations in the performance of its Service planes, and had under 
evelopment machines designed to maintain that superiority provided 
development was not stifled.” 

May gth.—The Literary Digest published an interview with Herr 
Hitler in which the Fiihrer said no one in Germany, “no one in this 
unified and disciplined State,’ wanted war, and no one would ever 
take any step to cause it. 

“We are ready,” he continued, “ and always have been, to sign 
any document whose full requirements can be foreseen, and whose 
clear aim is peace. We will sign non-aggression pacts with all the 
world, but we will not sign a multilateral pact of mutual assistance in 
the East. In no circumstances would Germany fight for the Bolshevists. 
Rather than sign such a pact I would hang myself.” 

He emphasized his desire for an air convention in the West and 
as to territorial questions said: “‘ We have renounced solemnly all 
uch purposes. We have, of course, a deep and constant sympathy 
with those of our own blood beyond our boundaries, but we cannot 
make war on their account. What profit would there be in regaining 
a few hundred thousand souls at the cost of the slaughter of millions ? ” 

Europe was not big enough for modern war. Within an hour— 
in some instances within 40 minutes of the outbreak of hostilities— 
swift bombing machines could ruin European Capitals, and the modern 
armies of Europe reminded one, he said, of a 100 h.p. motor-boat on 
a lake three miles long. 

If the Germany of to-day had recourse to what he might call 
power diplomacy, the reason was that it lived in a world of power 
diplomacy. 

_ Herr Hitler gave it as his opinion that the age-old quarrel between 

Germany and France would some day “‘ take its place with forgotten 
follies and bitterness. . . . France cannot liquidate us; we cannot 
liquidate France. We are fixed for ever in our positions of neigh- 
bourhood. . . . Wars of revenge are out of date. In the old days a 
deliberate maker of war may have been a patriot ; to-day he is a 
traitor, leading his people in the valley of the shadow of death.” 

As to the League of Nations he said: “If the principle of true 
equality were made the basis of the League we would return to it.” 

The House of Representatives passed the Banking Bill. The 
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Senate Appropriations Committee reported the Naval Appropriation; 
Bill to the Senate after restoring the full $23,380,000 requested (which 
the Appropriations Committee of the Lower House had halved) {o; 
beginning the construction of 24 replacement vessels. 

May 11th.—Mr. Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
was reported to have stated that an issue of $2,200 million of “ 
backs” for payment of the bonus to the Veterans would not cause 
inflation ; and Mr. Jesse Jones, head of the R.F.C. was reported as 
saying that it would be a good thing if the bonus question were settled 
even on the Patman terms. 

May 13th.—The Secretary of the Treasury broadcast a statement 
on the dollar, in which he said their monetary policy in relation to 
foreign trade was not intended to capture business, but merely to 
protect their normal share. They did not want a competitive de- 
valuation race with other nations ; on the contrary, they held out to 
them a currency of such steadiness that the normal tendency might 
well be for the rest of the world to move gradually toward practical 
exchange stabilization. 

The world should know that when it was ready to seek exchange 
stabilization Washington would not be an obstacle. However, if the 
great trading nations elected to continue under the existing absence 
of rules America was no longer at a disadvantage. ‘“* We revalued our 
currency no more than was necessary,” he concluded, “ and we can 
go either way. Our hands are untied.” 

May 14th.—Voting for the new Constitution took place in th 
Philippines, and resulted in a Jarge majority in its favour. 


US.S.R. 


May ist.—The May Day demonstration in Moscow was signalized 
by the formation flying of 660 military aeroplanes over the Red Squar 

According to some accounts over 3,000 war planes and 2,8} 
tanks took part in parades in Moscow and other cities, while 800 plane: 
demonstrated in the Manchurian frontier zone. 

May 2nd.—Signature of Franco-Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance: 
(See France). 

May 5th.—The issue of an internal loan of 3,500,000 roubles was 
announced, similar to the loan issued in April, 1934, as to conditions, 
and with ro years as the period of redemption. 

May 13th.—M. Laval arrived in Moscow and was met by 
Litvinoff and a large number of officials. Speaking at a banquet both 
the Foreign Commissar and the French Minister emphasized that th 
Pact of May 2nd aimed solely at reinforcing peace and said the doo 
remained open to all those who sincerely sought the same goal. 

In an address to graduates of the Red Army’s Military Academ) 
M. Stalin said the time had come to change the treatment of humar 
beings employed in the Soviet machine. Hitherto the raachine itse! 
had been the most important thing, but now having achieved adequac! 
in equipment they must turn their attention to the people, the met 
who worked the machines. They were often the victims of a “ soulles 
bureaucracy,’ and they must receive proper esteem, as machine! 
without the man working it was a dead thing. 

May 14th.—M. Stalin received M. Laval with whom he discusse¢ 
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the application of the terms of the Pact of Mutual Assistance, including 
the question of propaganda by the Third International. 


Vatican City. ae = 
May 6th.—The Pope received a pilgrimage from Mayence, Silesia 


and Freiburg-im-Breisgau, to whom he said that the life of a Christian 
ind of a Catholic in Germany was passing through very difficult hours 
and information reached him almost every day that faithful Catholics 
were disturbed and impeded in the exercise of their Catholic life. 

An attempt was being made in the name of a so-called positive 
Christianity to de-Christianize Germany, and an attempt was being 
made to lead her back to barbaric paganism. 

In a reference to the treatment of the Catholic Youth on their 
return to Germany on April 28th, he said: ‘* We remember them and 
we mention them with honour and with praise before the whole Catholic 
ind civilized world. . . .” 


Yugoslavia. as ; 
May ist.—The Politika was confiscated, no reason being given, 


but the action was believed to be due to its failure to give adequate 
reports of speeches by the Prime Minister at Zagreb and Liubliana. 

May 2nd.—The Opposition expressed acute discontent at the 
difficulties placed in their way in the campaign for the General Election. 
M. Davidovitch, leader of the proscribed Democratic Party, speaking 
in Belgrade, said he had travelled 2,000 kilometres and had been 
allowed to speak only at two small towns; and the Opposition issued 
an official statement describing the methods used by the Government 
is unprecedented. Many candidates were in prison and others could 
not visit their constituencies. 

May 5th.—A General Election was held, in circumstances which 
caused it to be described as the “‘ deaf and dumb election, ” since all 
sources of information had been requisitioned or controlled by the 
Government. In Belgrade only 52 per cent. of the electors voted, 
1,973 for the Government, and 9,731 for the United Opposition. 

May 6th.—Five members of the Cabinet were defeated in their 
onstituencies. In Croatia the Matchek candidates obtained sweeping 
victories, the official figures showing that 30 constituencies voted for 
Dr. Matchek’s list, and 7 for the Government. 

Several British and American press correspondents who had 
gone to Croatia and Dalmatia to report the polling were arrested and 
ordered to leave the country or collect their information in Belgrade only. 

May 7th.—Official returns showed that 2,778,172 voted out of an 
electorate of 3,829,000. The Prime Minister’s list secured 1,738,390 
votes; Dr. Matchek’s list, 983,248; the Lyotitch list, 23,814; and 
the Maximovitch list, 32,720 votes. 

Many Government candidates who polled only a few hundred 
votes were returned, owing to the provisions of the Electoral Law, 
while a former Minister on the Matchek list, who polled 13,000 votes, 
was not returned. 

In Belgrade the Government obtained some 30,000 votes, and the 
Opposition 10,000. In Zagreb the result was, in round figures, the 
reverse, but the Government obtained all four seats in Zagreb, as 


| well as all five in Belgrade. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*86th Session of the Council 
*Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium 
*Committee of Statistical Experts 


International Conference for First Aid 
on Roads 


11th International Danse on Sientin 


and Bibliography ; 
Grand Council of International tities. 
tion of Trade Unions .. te B 
International Technical Comat of 
Legal Experts in Air Matters .. 
Board of International Office of Technical 
Education 
International Meeting of Bank Resteen 
23rd Session of International Committee 
for Air Navigation 
*Special Meeting of the League Assembly 
ve the Chaco dispute .... ‘ 
*Mixed Advisory — Comattien 
(I.L.0.) . ni : 
Ist Neltindtidead Riateiins on the Cor- 
porative System , 
*71st Session of Governing Body (LL 0) 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
Conference of Powers regarding the 
future of the Danube Basin .... Res 
*Fiscal Committee 
8th Biennial Conference of the Setedte- 
tional Chamber of Commerce 
National Peace Congress sass 
*Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching 
*International Committee ‘on Intellectual 
Co-operation 
6th International Congress for Scientific 
Management 
2nd World Rover Scout Moot ena 
8th Biennial International Scout Con- 
ference Pa Le = ee 
Meeting of International Union for 
Scientific esueaneamendl of eee 
Problems a ; 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office 


near 
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